EARLY   TRIBAL   WARS
XI
In the third century of the Christian era, what
with the Alemans in the south and the Franks in the
north, it seemed as though Gaul were destined to
be speedily and completely submerged by the Ger-
manic invaders. For Rome was in no condition to
maintain an adequate defence. She herself was dis-
tracted by a long series of debilitating civil wars due
largely to the fact that she had recruited her armies
so extensively from faithless and plunder-loving
Germans. Between the years A.D. 211-284 there
were no fewer than twenty-three Roman emperors,
of whom all but three met with violent deaths. To
be proclaimed emperor by a Roman army at this
time was equivalent to a sentence of death to be
carried into effect at an unspecified date within three
years. In such circumstances invasion and conquest
were comparatively easy. The imminent disruption
of the Roman empire, and the submergence of
nascent civilisation by insurgent barbarism, was,
however, prevented, or at any rate postponed, by
the efforts and genius of two outstanding rulers,
namely, Diocletian (A.D. 284-305) and Constantine
the Great (A.D. 306-337).
Diocletian, abolishing all relics of obsolete repub-
licanism, converted the empire into a military auto-
cracy of the oriental type. To prevent the recurrence
of armed rebellions he separated the civil from the